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SOME MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I propose here to publish some records of work with Mrs. 
Chenoweth of a type which I have not systematically pub- 
lished before. In Vol. IV of the Proceedings (pp. 737-776) 
I published two records obtained under the Starlight control, 
but one of them was taken in long hand myself and was not 
complete. I had to limit my notes to the important incidents 
and omitted duplications. Besides the fact that it was at the 
beginning of the automatic writing by Mrs. Chenoweth and 
other communicators who had been accustomed to the Piper 
methods affected the form of the communications and they 
did not fairly represent the work of Starlight. In the same 
volume of the Proceedings, however, I published a steno- 
graphically reported sitting with Starlight as control, after 
the death of my father-in-law. It afforded an interesting con- 
trast with the kind of material secured through Mrs. Piper, 
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but I did not explain its character in detail there. At the end 
of Volume V of the Proceedings I discussed the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth and her several trances with a view to making her 
versatility somewhat clearer. 

But I wish here to publish several records of Starlight’s 
work with a view to several objects which are important when 
comparing this work with the later results of deeper trances 
and the automatic writing which accompanied them. I shall 
summarize the several objects. 

(1) I wish samples of Starlight’s work for comparison 
and record. (2) I wish to call attention to the method by 
which her work is done; namely, the mental picture or picto- 
graphic process. (3) ‘To mark the peculiar interfusion of 
messages and communicators, at least apparently so, and the 
necessity of determining the personal identity of the com- 
municator by the pertinence of the incidents, and not by the 
names given. (4) ‘To examine the relation of the subcon- 
scious to the presence of the supernormal and thereby correct 
the illusion of both scientific men and laymen that the whole 
mass of material is from the communicator. 

To take up the first of these topics. The Starlight trance 
is a light hypnoidal condition, if I may term it so. Not that 
we know it to be this by any severe tests, but that the close 
relation of its appearance to the normal consciousness sug- 
gests this description of it. There is apparently no anes- 
thesia in it, as I have remarked reactions that suggest sensi- 
bility as present. But the probability is that there is normal 
anesthesia, and subliminal hyperzsthesia, which would com- 
pletely simulate normal sensibility in its reactions and differ 
only in the degree of sensibility present. There is distinct 
amnesia which I have tested and it is this fact which justifies 
referring to the state as atrance. The personality, which we 
call Starlight, is a child in manners, a laughing and at times 
almost giggling child. But for this and the childish voice 
used, Mrs. Chenoweth could not be distinguished from this 
control. She is voluble and a veritable chatterbox in her 
language, and it is this which creates offence in some minds 
which expect more sedate and solemn communications. 
Comparison with records of the automatic writing will show 
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that there are from four to ten times as much matter in the 
work of Starlight as in that of the automatic writing. At 
times I have known Starlight to deliver 35 or 40, in one of 
this series 44, pages of typewritten matter at one sitting. 
Early in the automatic writing phase I might get ten or 
twelve pages, but after deepening the trance I now get 
usually from three to five pages of such matter, the “ chaff” 
having been eliminated by deepening the trance. But Star- 
light shows no end of resources for material. It is possible 
that the incidents which she gives do not always, if ever, 
appear so forcible as in the automatic writing. If they do not 
it is because they are so embedded in the “ chaff” that the. 
reader cannot appreciate them so well as evidence. But 
whether so or not, the important thing for us is to have in- 
stances of her work which may be studied psychologically 
in comparison with the shorter records of the automatic 
writing. 

The second important thing to be remarked is the fact 
that the process is pictographic. This is not superficially 
apparent to most persons, but to any that have studied the 
record carefully and with psychological processes in mind the 
fact that Starlight is getting her messages through mental 
pictures, some of them at least, should be apparent. But 
Starlight does not tell us here that this is her method. She 
has mentioned it elsewhere frequently and Mrs. Chenoweth 
herself knows that this is her method. It will be apparent 
to any one who reads Volume VI of our Proceedings, where 
the process was carefully discussed after having had it alluded 
to by G. P., one of the controls in the automatic writing. The 
largest part of that volume was an illustration of the process. 
It enabled me to discover it more clearly in the work of Star- 
light. 

The pictographic process of communicating means that 
the thoughts of the communicator become mental pictures or 
hallucinations to the control, and probably at the same time 
to the subconsciousness of the psychic. Then the control has 
only to describe what he or she “ sees” to indicate what the 
message is. Often this method can only be symbolical. 
Roundabout imagery has to be employed by. the communi- 
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cator, or interpreting processes used by the control to convey 
the message. In this way the control may often misin- 
terpret the meaning of a picture and make the message ap- 
pear incorrect. Instances of this will be found in these re- 
cords. But all that the control can get is a panorama or 
“ moving picture show ” of mental pictures, images and mem- 
ory pictures in the mind of the communicator, often marginal 
associations as well as the main and central thoughts. Then 
the control has to guess at their meaning or infer it, and de- 
liver what he or she thinks the communicator means by his 
imagery, the natural product of his terrestrial experience. 
This imagery would not be the same for all communicators 
with even the same thoughts and perhaps many communi- 
cators would have to resort to artificial symbols in the situ- 
ation, and in any case the control is left to his or her inter- 
pretations and conjectures to determine the meaning of the 
mental pictures. Mistakes will frequently occur in this work, 
and readers, with the pictographic process in mind, will often 
see the proximation of a message to the truth, tho when 
taken literally it has to be regarded as wholly false. 

In the automatic writing records this pictorial process is 
not apparent, if it exists at all. It is apparently a direct 
process, which, in fact, is what the controls call it. It seems 
to have the direct contact of the discarnate consciousness with 
the organism, as with the living consciousness. It is pos- 
sible that pictographic results and processes may accompany 
the work at times, if not always, but visual imagery is not the 
sole feature of it, as it appears to be in the pictographic 
method. But in the work of Starlight there is evidently 
nothing of the direct process which impersonates so dis- 
tinctly. We see that the control has to rely on what appears 
to her mind as a panorama and to interpret it as symbolical. 
Her success will depend on her intelligence and experience. 
But in all cases the communication will take the form of 
pictures and such incidents in the communicator’s life that 
will best lend themselves to pictorial representation will be 
the best ones for evidence by that method. 

The chief interest in the method is that it represents the 
spiritual world as a replica of the material, or makes it appear 
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like a mere duplicate of this life with all its trivialities and 
some think with nothing else. It has been that fact which 
has brought the communications into such disrepute for many 
years. ‘The sceptic and conjurer can so easily ridicule it, tho 
they can do so only on Cartesian assumptions that a spiritual 
world has no spatial resemblances to the material. This as- 
sumption may not be true. But it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss that or to defend it any more than to oppose it. The 
fact that we discover that the process is a pictographic or 
hallucinatory one indicates that we do not require to suppose 
that the process represents the spiritual world beyond the 
mental states of the communicator. The perplexity of many 
minds is that a man should seem to be dressed, for instance, 
exactly as he was when he died fifty or a hundred years ago, 
and this in a world which is not material. But the picto- 
graphic process shows that we cannot accept superficially 
the representations of that world. If we are merely per- 
ceiving in the form of hallucinations, veridical tho they be, 
the thoughts of the dead transmitted to us, there is no such 
paradox or perplexity about the nature of the after-life as 
would be, if we have to conceive it as represented. If we 
can enforce this idea by a few such records as these, we may 
well consider their use worth while. They are illustrations 
of just the type of real or alleged communication that puzzle 
the average layman and enable the scientific man of a certain 
type to ridicule their claims. But the existence of super- 
normal incidents in them shields them against total rejection 
and then the problem arises to account for the paradoxical 
feature of them. That is easy on the pictographic process 
of communication, which enables us to evade all theories 
about the nature of the spiritual world and to make clear why 
it seems to simulate the material existence. 

The third topic is one of considerable interest. It involves 
the interfusion of communicators and communications. That 
is, we have some alleged communicator present. Some inci- 
dents point to him very clearly. That is, they are true inci- 
dents in his life and fit him perfectly. He might be expected 
to tell them, if he survived and were trying to prove his iden- 
tity. But in the midst of them or following them, without any 
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apparent interruption, an incident or incidents come that do 
not fit this given person, but they do fit another friend who 
might be supposed to be present. There is no hint that he has 
supplanted the first person. We have to infer his presence 
from the facts given, not from the direct claim that he is 
present with name and relationship clearly indicated. 

Now this is a phenomenon very frequent in the work ot 
Starlight. It is especially noticeable in the first sitting of the 
series. If the reader will examine the notes carefully and 
compare what is said there with the record of what Starlight 
said, he will notice that incidents suddenly appear that have 
no relevance to a given communicator, but can easily suggest 
another person that is not apparently communicating at all. 
Thus Mr. A. starts to communicate, and even he is not men- 
tioned by name. He is recognized only by his description 
and incidents that are true of the conjectured person. All at 
once an incident is mentioned, apparently referring to him, 
so far as context and statement are concerned, but which is 
not true of him. It is true, however, of another person also 
not mentioned, Mr. B. No name comes to make the incident 
as specific in the assertion as it appears to be to the sitter who 
recognizes its pertinence. 

It is, however, easy enough with the proper kind of inci- 
dents to place a communicator correctly by this kind of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. This has been proved by my experi- 
ments over a telegraph wire and reported in the Proceedings 
of the English Society (Vol. XVI, pp 537-623). In these ex- 
periments I had A sending incidents in their common lives 
to B to have B ascertain from the messages who it was that 
was sending them. I did not permit the sender’s name to be 
used. The receiver was to ascertain this from the facts. 
The experiments proved that the receiver could be correct on 
far less specific evidence than had been assumed to be neces- 
sary, so that the critic has to reckon with this fact. In the 
present records not only are many of the incidents perfectly 
specific, but they have a cumulative and collective weight 
which very greatly increases their cogency as evidence. 
Nevertheless we have to respect the feelings of the doubter 
and the objection that we have to guess at the identity of 
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the communicator instead of having it indicated in the most 
specific form possible in which evidence can come; namely, 
in the name of the communicator. If the communicator 
manifested consciousness of the distinction between himself 
and others in regard to whom incidents come, the case would 
be clearer and the critic wishes the evidence, at least with 
some right, to take a form which leaves no doubt about its 
source. ‘The fact that he has to be picked out by the inci- 
dents often superficially indicating that they belong to an- 
other, is a defect in the record. It is due to the process of 
communicating and when we once admit that, we can explain 
the phenomenon, but this explanation does not eliminate the 
objection entirely. It is certainly desirable that the incidents 
should come with the proper tag attached, even tho we have 
proved that this tag is not absolutely necessary. We do not 
want the critic to have even that advantage, tho it is not an 
important one. 

But the most important object in publishing these records 
is to call attention to certain prevailing ideas which represent 
a complete illusion in regard to the subject. This is the as- 
sumption that the whole mass of material comes from the 
communicating spirit. When a layman goes to a scientific 
man and claims to have had a message from the dead, the 
scientific man asks for the record and if he gets one like these, 
he questions the alleged source, because he can easily remark 
that the material is not wholly characteristic of the alleged 
communicator. The record appears to make very easy a 
thing which history has apparently made impossible, ac- 
cording to his opinion. When we claim that such records 
represent spirit communications it is natural to suppose that 
we mean the intact body of matter in them, and if we have 
any presuppositions as to what spirits would or should say 
we would as naturally reject the claim, if the data conflicted 
with the presupposition. That is what takes place in con- 
nection with records like these. The objector cannot con- 
ceive that the representations in such records are true, es- 
pecially if they are to be interpreted realistically with all the 
implications of resemblances between the material and spirit- 
ual worlds. As he may not know that the process is picto- 
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graphic he will naturally assume that the representations are 
just what they superficially indicate; namely, a complete 
replica of the material world. ‘That is the picture the mind 
draws from the records. But the scientific man has no right 
to so look at the records. The layman, who does not under- 
stand the complicated conditions of the problem, may be 
excused for this illusion, but the scientific man never. 

A careful examination of the records would easily and 
quickly show that there are at least two intermediaries in the 
communications. The first is the subconscious of the 
medium and the second is the mind of the control, assuming 
that. the control is what he or she purports to be; namely, a 
spirit. The pictorial method of communicating represents 
the communicator as simply thinking over his life, and his 
memories are transmitted to the control in the form of mental 
pictures or hallucinations, and these are transferred by the 
control through the mind of the psychic to the sitter. In this 
process it is inevitable that the messages would become 
highly colored or even greatly altered by the minds through 
which they are transmitted. What actually occurs is, that 
the communicator’s thoughts are interfused with those of 
the control and the subconscious of the medium and we have 
a composite of two or more minds in the result. Hence we 
have to pick out those incidents in the mass of material, 
which are definitely verifiable as not a part of the normal 
knowledge of the psychic, but have been a part of the life of 
the alleged communicator. We pass over the rest of the 
material as explicable by any theory the critic may choose 
to adopt. 

Now it is fundamental to the spiritistic theory that the 
messages are not pure, especially in the pictographic process. 
There may be cases in which the subconscious does not color 
the results, but Ido not know them. My observation is that 
the subconscious or at least the organic habits of the organ- 
ism affect the messages, either as a limitation in transmitting 
them or as a medium for modifying them. This modification 
will vary in all degrees, and it is not necessary to enter into 
the examination of it. The chief point is, that usually the 
material is not pure or free from modification by the sub-- 
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conscious which is the instrument of transmission. These 
records especially illustrate this view of the theory, and one 
of the chief objects in publishing them is to bring that fact to 
the surface. We desire to emphasize the composite nature 
of the results. 

The analogy to be pressed here is a very simple one. A 
tells a story to B and B retells it to C. Now B is sure to 
modify the story. He will tell it in his own language. He 
may reproduce words and sentences of A, but he will not 
report the story intact in its entirety. Indeed, he will not 
even receive it free from his own conceptions of the facts. 
His own mental habits will make him seize certain points and 
ignore others, and he will forget some things and perhaps add 
others according to his understanding of the story as first 
told. C will not get the exact form of expression used by A. 
It should be expected that spirit communications, when they 
have to pass through a medium, would take on the coloring 
of the medium’s mind, conscious or subconscious. Hence 
the assuredly composite nature of the results. I have in- 
stances even in which the automatic writing itself is a com- 
posite of the writing of two controls plus the characteristics 
of Mrs. Chenoweth. I have detected evidence of a similarity 
of composite nature in the psychological contents of the 
messages. 

All this means that readers must not suppose that we are 
getting messages without the impurities of mixture. The 
work of Starlight is an excellent example of composite re- 
sults and readers must learn to study her records with the 
assumption that they are the compound results of more than 
one mind. At least two and perhaps three affect them, and 
possibly in some cases many minds. All that we can do is to 
pick out those incidents, embedded in the total, and ascertain 
whether they could have been guessed by the subconscious 
when their apt relation to the sitter has been assured. If 
they are not guessed or due to chance coincidence, we have 
something supernormal in them, and that is all that I care 
to enforce here. 

I could not deal with records in this manner that did not 
have at. least some traces of the supernormal in it. We 
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should have to assume, without this supernormal, that it was 
all subconscious dreamerie. But when we find unmistakable 
evidence that there are supernormal incidents buried in ma- 
terial that comes through a subconscious, we have a right to 
form a theory on the basis of that compound. We must not 
suppose that it is all pure spirits because we find evidence of 
their sporadic influence. We must adjust our conceptions to 
the facts. They are a compound and the explanation must 
be a compound. 

The sitter was an absolute stranger to Mrs. Chenoweth. 
He lived 450 miles from her home, and is not a publicly 
known man. Mrs. Chenoweth was brought to New York 
for a series of experiments throughout the year and the sitter 
was one of the many people admitted to the experiments. 
Mrs. Chenoweth was always kept in her room in the hotel 
and the stenographer admitted before the trance came on, so 
that the stenographer could testify to Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
being in the room before the sitter was even taken up stairs. 
The sitter was kept in the hall out of sight and I went into 
the room and saw that Mrs. Chenoweth went into the trance, 
when I admitted the sitter. Then the sitter left the room 
before Mrs. Chenoweth came out of the trance, so that she at 
no time saw the sitter in her normal state, and as her eyes 
were closed she did not see him even in the trance. 

The record will show whether the sitter gave himself 
away or not. In this instance the man had been a careful 
student of other records and was alert for hints and sug- 
gestions made by himself and made a good sitter in that re- 
spect. The results must be determined by the reader. 

The fourth sitting was held under peculiar circumstances. 
I arranged for it and the sitter was not present on the 
occasion of the experiment. I had a stenographer present 
and all that Mrs. Chenoweth knew was that the sitter was to 
be absent. No one except myself and the sitter knew for 
whom the sitting was to be. No hint was given to the 
stenographer. No article was sent or used for the experi- 
ment. The gentleman remained at home nearly 450 miles 
distant, never yet having been seen at the sittings which he 
held personally. When he first received the record it had no 
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meaning to him and he thought it a failure, but taking a few 
cues he made inquiries and found the sitting most excellent 
in incidents that fitted definite friends of his. 

Further comments will be reserved until the series has 
been printed. I have already remarked briefly on the inter- 
fusion of personality in so far as the record indicates it and 
the necessity of determining the personality by means of the 
incidents rather than by any definite indication by name of 


the communicator. Later comments and criticisms will turn 
on the same points. 


RECORD. 


New York, December 31, 1907. Time, 10 A. M. 
Present, Mr. A........ 

Sarcou. Hello. [‘ Sarcou” is a term of greeting.] 

(Hello, Starlight.) 

Hello, Dr. Hyslop. Hello, Miss Allen. [Stenographer. ] 

(Stenographer: Hello, Starlight.) 

Does it storm over here all the time? 

(No.) 

Seems to. ’Most every time I come here there is some sort of 
a storm; either rain or snow. 

(Yes?) 

You remember that time the spirit said it felt like snow outside 
and then it did snow afterwards? 

( Yes.) 

I guess they get it first, don’t you? 

I know you want me to hurry up. 

(Well, take your time.) 

I have to. 

(Yes, I know that.) 

It is not because I want to be contrary about it, but I have to. 
I have to kind of wait. If I don’t do it with you, I have to with the 
sitter, you know; get it down through a little bit. 

(That is right.) 

Feels better here than it did. 

(Good. ) 

Gucss we’re getting more straightened out. 

[Hums and smiles.] I can see spirits, all right. Do you know, 


sometimes when there is somebody waiting outside, their friends 
come in first? 


(Do they ?) 

Mm-hm. Once in awhile it is as though they get a little speck 
impatient; perhaps not impatient, but curious, you know, and come 
inside to see what is going on and why, if you wait a little bit. 
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They often do at my medy’s house, come in, and I will tell Mabel 
that there is a man or a woman that looks like a husband or a 
wife or something that has just come in the door and I think she 
would better hurry out and then they come in and it is the one. 
Only they just get in a little ahead, all right. 

| Dr. H. leaves the room. ] 

Is it too cold for you, Miss Allen? 

(Stenographer: No, thank you, Starlight, I am all right.) 

Am I to call you by your name? 

(Yes, it’s as well now, I think.) 

Doesn’t make any difference who is here? 

(Not a bit; no.) 

All right. 

[Gentleman enters room and takes a seat at table.] 

Hello. 

| No answer. } 

The first thing, before I begin to tell you about the people, 
there is such an influence that comes from you. I am talking to 
the person, you know, Miss Allen. 

(Stenographer: Yes, Starlight, we understand.) 

Energetic, strong, rather emphatic and always a decisive influence. 
The instant that anything is thought of, there is some sort of a 
decision that comes with it; seems almost like a simultaneous in- 
fluence: that I think of something and I have certain decision that 
comes along with it. That seems to be a characteristic influence and 
largely is augmented and supplemented by influences from the spirit. 
Whether you know it or not, all around about you are people in 
the spirit who are looking as if to push forward some special 
expression through you. You are very..It is not exactly psychic 
and yet it is psychic in the sense of..of being influenced and pushed 
forward in certain lines by people in the spirit land. [1.] 

There is a man in the spirit..oh, I should think he was fifty or 
sixty years old..quite stout, round, full face, light complexioned 
and blue-eyed and hair‘that seems carefully kept and yet it is pushed 
back a little bit from his forehead and a very open, sincere face, 
and I see that man come right into this room and step right up to 


1. Starlight always first analyzes the character of the sitter until she can 
get adjusted, or until the communicator can get adjusted to the situation. The 
sitter in this case says of this passage: “ Correct, but of no value. It is 
strange, however, how the medium hits it off.” 

Remembering that the psychic, Mrs. Chenoweth, had not seen the gentle- 
man at all, he having been admitted into the hotel room after Mrs. Chenoweth 
had gone into the trance, it is interesting to see that she correctly hits the 
general characteristics of the man as I know him, tho the traits are too gen- 
erally described to say more than that they are true but not evidential. Simi- 
lar analyses with variations collectively would signify something of value. 
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you and put his hand right down on yours, as if there was such an 
interest and an understanding of you and a desire to come close 
to you. I Jon’t know what is the relationship or what his name is, 
but I just see him there, and then he steps aside. 

Isn’t this a man I am talking to? 

(Stenographer: Yes.) [2.] 

I thought so, because I find all this man’s influence, you know. . 
such a—well, it is—it is a man, you know;; they’re different. 

It seems that when this man from the spirit comes there is 
such a good comradeship and a sort of an influence of..oh, earnest- 
ness and helpfulness that is combining with all the thought and 
wish and desire of the person here. He puts his hand out and he 
helps an oldish lady to come close to me. Oh, she-is so weak. Her 
hair is very dark and very smooth and plain and she is slim and, 
oh, so weak! But I feel age, as though that about her there was 
this sign of years and yet she is so eager to come to the man, as 
if she were bringing her dearest love to him. She has got a very 
strong, motherly influence and all her desire is to speak out from 
the spirit and bring evidence of her love and attention. [Pause.] 
Do you know,—[To stenographer:] Shall I ask him a question 
when I want to? 

(Stenographer: Yes, dear, I would.) [3.] 


2. Tho no name is mentioned here to suggest a clue to the identity of 
the person described, the sitter recognizes that the description fits a deceased 
friend, whom he calls Mr. A. He says of him: “‘ He was about 50 years old, 
weighed 225 pounds, had a full round face, was light complexioned and blue 
eyes. His hair was carefully kept and was pushed back from the forehead. 
He had a very ‘open and sincere face’. The description is absolutely cor- 
rect.” 

For the possibility of correctly fixing on the person purporting to com- 
municate, even tho no names are given and even tho the incidents are general, 
readers may compare Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVI, pp. 537-623. 
But incidents in this case are quite specific, tho they might apply to many 
people, at least individually taken. There would be fewer to whom the 
descriptive details would apply collectively. In any case, the description fits 
the general doctrine that relatives and friends are most likely to be the com- 
municators. But in the scientific problem the facts must make it clear enough 
to fit only the conjectured person. 

3. The sitter recognizes in this passage a description of his mother and 
evidently Starlight had this conception of her identity in referring to the 
“motherly influence” and “her dearest love of him.” We may say well 
enough that any medium could safely try a guess at the mother of any one 
the age of the sitter, and she had asked if it was a man present just before 
venturing on the assumption. But the specific points fit the mother. The 
sitter writes: “‘ My mother was an invalid all her life. Consequently she was 
physically very weak. Her hair was just as described here. She had lost 
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Have you got something you want me to take? 

[Sitter hands medium a leather band about the size of a razor 
strop but with a square hole cut out.] 

Oo-oo, goodness! [Shivers.] There is a very funny influence 
that comes with this. The very first thing was a woman’s hand, 
small, white and dainty and yet the article didn’t seem at all to 
be—I can’t tell you whether it is—except that the person can’t.. 
But that is what I see..oh, quick and yet a little daintiness about 
it, as if I just touch it with that little..not the way I took it, but 
in a little bit of a dainty fashion, as though I sort of push it away. 
I feel two influences,—one of pleasantness and one of unpleasant- 
ness, as though there is something in connection with it that brings 
me an unpleasant feeling. Do you understand what | mean? 

(I have a general idea.) [4.] 

Let me take yoyr hand a minute. [Sitter does so.] This is a 
man’s influence. The instant that I take your hand I just hear a 
voice and it is so..it is a man’s voice and it is strong and earnest 
and he puts his hand right up to his head two or three times as 
though there is a little bit of..you know, there is a feeling that 
he didn’t want to go to the spirit and | don’t feel that he knew 
much about his going. It seems as though there is a strange con- 
dition about his going to the spirit. Do you understand what I 
mean? 

Isn’t this a man? 

( Yes.) 

Didn’t he go to the spirit rather quickly? 

( Yes.) 

Well, that is it. There is all that suddenness, as tho I step 
out here into the spirit and I suddenly find myself there with so 
much of—almost uncertainty; hardly knowing whether I have got 
there or not and all at once opening my eyes to the full sense of 
being in the spirit land. [5.] 

Now, this man—you don’t have to hold my hand any more— 
this man was a very independent person. The whole influence 
about him is of independence. Whatever he did, you know, was 
along independent lines, you understand. 


her hair and it had grown out again, one-half inch long and consequently was 
plain.” 

4. The sitter says he put down the wrong article at this juncture. It was 
an article that belonged to the Mr. A. mentioned in Note 1. Remark that 
Starlight is disturbed by it as it did not belong to the mother who was com- 
municating. He does not mention what the article was. 

5. The recognition of a “man’s influence” has not evidential value, as it 
would be easy to conjecture the meaning of the article by touch. The sitter 
remarks that the communicator’s voice was earnest and strong and that the 
man died after a brief illness. 
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(I do.) 

He seems to..the way that he steps into the spirit: It is 
almost with that independent looking to see what he can find and to 
see if he can’t bring you something that will be a little different or 
a little stronger. It is not altogether for a comfort but is largely 
to make you sure of his presence. Now, there is another thing that 
I see about him: He has a little way of..he is rather a nervous 
manner. He is not especially nervous. It is activity, but to the 
outsider it would look like a bit of nervousness, as if he had a 
nervous temperament. 

(Yes.) [6.] 

And he says, “Afraid? I never was afraid of anything. Why, 
if anything has got to be met, I met it and if I couldn’t do it, why, 
I didn’t, but I generally found a way to accomplish the thing I 
started out for.” 

( Yes.) 

And he is..he has got a stronger voice than yours. It is rather 
a bigger voice, you know, as though I feel a certain bigness about 
him. 

( Yes.) 

When I come in I get that big, strong, open way. 

(Yes.) [7.] 

And then he has— You know, he knew—I think he must have 
known something about the spirit, because he seems. . while he didn’t 
know he was going, he seems to have some sort of a notion about 
what the other life is like, you know, as though he had thought it 
out. Do you understand? 

(Yes, I understand.) [8.] 

He says, “It is pretty much as I thought, although there are 
some things that seem more difficult than I had anticipated”. And 
that is the getting the definiteness that he * * * But this is not 


6. The sitter remarks of this passage that Mr. A. was very independent 
in character and that whatever he did was done along independent lines. 


7. The further descriptions of character are said to be correct. The 
sitter notes: ‘“‘ Mr. A. was of fearless character and generally succeeded in all 
that he undertook. He was an able man and had a strong voice and an open 
way. He weighed about 225 pounds, which is indicated in the use of the 
word ‘ bigness’ ”’. 

These descriptive features of a communicator do not suggest the com- 
munications by the spirit himself, but rather the observations of the control 
who gets pictographic images of the man. 

8. The statement that “‘he seems to have some sort of a notion about 
what the other life is like, you know, as though he had thought it out” re- 
ceives the following comment by the sitter: “ Mr. A. insisted during his life 
that he had communicated with the dead. He told me so.” 
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his first time coming. This spirit isn’t new to communication. You 
know that? 


(Yes, I know that.) [9.] 

And he says, “ No, indeed. I tried this before”. And then 
all at once * * * I wonder if I know this spirit? He seems 
sort of familiar to me. Wait a minute. [Pause.] I can see him 
in his life here. He seemed to have a few friends that he thought 
a great deal of; just a few that came into an inner circle. Outside 
of that he has plenty of acquaintances and like that, but they don’t 
get much out of him. It is only those who come close to him, and 
he says, “ Well, I don’t know as I would change that part of my 
life much if I came back again”. I think that one doesn’t have 
time to take too many into the inner life and then there are few 
who understand, but you always did understand and so I am glad 
to speak to you, you know.” 

Now, do you know anyone conected with him named “ William ” ? 

(Well, yes.) [10.] 

Well, I mean, here in the body. 

(Here in the body ?) 

Yes. 

(No.) 

Sounds like “ Will” and “ William ”, you know. I think he called 
him “ Will”, but I should think it was somebody here, alive, that 
he is speaking about. That is what it seems. [11.] 

(Try again. See if you can’t get nearer to it.) 

Is it you? 

(No. Tell him to tell of things in his life, that I may know 
that it is he.) 


All right. He will pick up the things as he can. [Pause.] I 
can’t hurry him. 


9. The sitter says: “ His wife told me that she had communicated with 
him and was convinced she had. Mr. A. believed in Spiritualism, altho he 
knew nothing of the problem. He made no study of it.” 

10. The sitter remarks a change of communicator or a change in the 
person meant by the messages. He recognizes the personality by the state- 
ments made about him that do not apply to Mr. A. They fit Mr. B., who was 
a person that would be expected to communicate with the sitter. The latter 
makes the following comments: 

“The passage is true in every particular. He, Mr. B., was not a good 
‘mixer’. I understood him better than any one in the world. Mr. B. was 
at times during his lifetime dreamy and absent-minded. His first name was 
William.” 

11. There is a curious confusion here. Mr. B., of course, was dead, but 
the indication here is that he was living. But it is corrected a little later by 
saying that he, Mr. B., was called “ Will” and “ William” by Mr. A. when 
they were alive. This was correct. Both names were used. 
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(No.) 

He is just that sort of a man that he wants to go carefully and 
get the thing right. Sarcou she. [Pause.] It is the funniest thing. 
I don’t see very many books about him. I see the man more as 
though he is. .he studies, but it isn’t that that is taking his interest 
mostly. He seems to be more expressive; all the time that he is 
taking things in through his brain he is expressing. I think he is 
constantly giving out more than taking in. You must have known 
him all his life you know, because I see him. .as though all the way 
along he was that kind..as fast as he got..he got from things and 
from people and from association fully as much as he got from 
books, like an absorbing spirit that took the thing in.. 

(Yes.) [12.] 

And he says “ That is what I am doing over here ; instead of making 
a definite plan of study or work, I am just walking about to take 
things in to see what there is that I can see and then to bring it 
back to you. Iam not unhappy, you know”. That is the first thing. 

(Yes?) 

You would almost think that of him, going as he did, as though 
there would be that earnest desire to get back into them and to 
pick them up and finish them off, but he is very philosophical about 
it: “ What is the use? No use crying over spilt milk, so I go 
forward with it”. But, at the same time, he has a little group of 
men. He is more a man for men than he is for women, as though 
he has more men about him than women friends. There is a 
little group of men. I think he was taken right out of that group 
into the spirit land and it is as though they just sit right around 
here like a company and one is gone. 

(Yes.) [13.] 


You know, like ’round a table. Here is a little company and 
one of the group is gone, and he says, “Isn’t it good that I am 


able to see you, even if I am not able to tell all I want to, but I 
will get at it”. 


12. The expression “Sarcou she” is a term of greeting that Starlight 
uses often at the beginning of the work. 

The communications here return, as determined by their fitness, to Mr. A., 
who, before, had evidently referred to Mr. B. and helped to cause the con- 
fusion about him. The sitter says of this Mr. A.: “ He was never anything 
of a reader, but had a very keen perception. He was a man of the world. 
It was true that he got things from ‘the people and from association fully as 
much as he got them from books.’ ” 

13. Mr. A. died suddenly after an illness of three or four days, accord- 
ing to the statement of the sitter. It is true and characteristic of him, ac- 


cording to the testimony of the sitter, that he is more “a man for men than 
he is for women.” 
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Now, there is in this..Do you know..of course, you do, but 
there seems something like a stick. I don’t know whether it is a 
microscope, but it is some sort of a thing that I see all this little 
group of people looking at, as though there is something here on 
the table and you are all sitting around discussing it and looking 
at it, but it is an object; not writing; seems to be something as 
though it is more some sort of a thing, you know, like something you 
would look at and examine and turn it over and look at it again 
and he is there with you, you know, looking over that thing. Do 
you understand ? 


(I know what you mean. By analogy, I know what you mean.) 
What did he say? 


[Stenographer reads sitter’s answer.] [14.] 

As I see him doing this, he picks up..Was he interested in 
minerals or anything like that? 

(No.) 

Or stones? 

(No.) 


Well, these things look like that, you know, as though they are 
things that he picks up. I don’t know what they are. [15.] 


14. The incident described in this paragraph is identified by the sitter as 
referring to a game of dominoes which he and Mr. B. used always to play 
after dinner. Apparently this is not true of Mr. A. and sitter, but the man- 
ner’ in which Starlight delivers the message and the context would imply the 
relating of the incident, whatever it is, to Mr. A. The pictographic process 
does not easily lend itself to the discrimination beween communicators. It is 
curious that a game of dominoes should be mistaken for a “stick” or a 
microscope. The later reference to minerals is nearer. It is the reference 
to a group of people around the table and discussing something, etc., that is 
the clue to the identification of the incident. When the sitter says: “ Mr. B. 
and myself used every evening to play dominoes after dinner always”, we 
ascertain how the incident is identified. But a severe critic would say that 
this identification is not clearly indicated by the contents of the message and 
it would have to be conceded. But once convinced of the truth of communi- 
cation with the dead and recognizing that the pictographic process might pro- 
duce just such confusion we could at least suspect or believe that the sitter’s 
identification was correct. When we once know the facts also we can easily 
see that the scene described is correct enough, even tho the exact game or the 
objects concerned are not clearly indicated. 

15. The allusion to minerals and stones is more nearly a description of 
the domino pieces. In a pictographic process they might easily be mistaken 
thus, but in a clear representation, with the spots on them, they should easily 
be recognized. In the next sitting it is referred to again and definitely called 
a game which the sitter recognized, refusing here and at first there to dis- 


tinctly recognize it. But the message is not clear enough here to speak of 
evidence. 
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Now, let me see. Didn’t he know Dr. Hyslop? [16.] 

| Sitter hands necktie to medium. | 

( Take this.) 

That is his necktie, isn’t it? 

(Yes, yes.) 

His necktie and his hat band. This thing comes out of his hat. 
[ Pause. ] 

(Yes, that is it.) 

I don’t know..I don’t seem to * * * [Pause.] Do you 
know if he had a book that had lots of clippings like bits of things 
taken from papers that he put in it? 

(No, I am not aware that he had.) 

I don’t mean poetry. 

(Scrap book ?) 

They are on a special subject, you know, as though cuttings 
on some especial subject that he was interested in. Do you know 
if he had anything like that? 

(No, I don’t think he had.) [17.] 

He is not old, this man. 

( What age is he?) 

He is past young, you know. He is not just a boy, but he is 
not an old man, but I feel experiences and years but not an old 
man, you know, in any sense. He laughs and he says..well, as 
though he is about your age. [18.] 

There is another name that I see here. Do you know any name 
connected with him begins with “LL”? Sounds like “ Leslie”. 

(Try again.) 

Well, is there a name something like that? 

( Not very much like that, but it is, something, yes.) 

[Whispers:] Leslie. Does it begin with “L”? 

(I think one of his names may.) 

Les.. Don’t you know him? 

(Yes, oh, yes.) 

Well, I thought so. 

(Oh, yes.) 


16. I never knew the man, so far as I know, as I do not now know his 
name. Probably the statement is a confusion of a message which the com- 
municator was giving to the effect that the sitter knew me, as he did, and I 
may have been talked about between them. 

17. Apparently again there is some confusion of communicators in this 
passage. It was Mr. B. who had a book on a special subject, and not Mr. A. 
Mr. B. had written a work on “Comparative Anatomy” But what could 
have given rise to the notion of “clippings” or a “ scrap book” in the mental 
picture is not easily determinable. 

18. The sitter says that Mr. A. was about his age. They were neither 
old or young, both about fifty or a little over. 
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But when you said one of his names might be. .I don’t know. 
( Yes.) 

L—I don’t get it. [19.] 

(Don’t bother about the name.) 

Just tell some things about him? 

, (Yes, about him. Don’t bother about the name. That will come 
after.) 

I keep hearing the word “ Father” as if he was speaking about 
his father, but it seems as though that spirit..that is a spirit, you 
know ; that his father is a spirit. And he says, “ He is often with 
me”, you know, as though there is a desire to..as though that 
would be one to be. .he would let you know that he had met. 

(Yes.) [20.] 

And he says, he is not much interested in this sort of thing, 
you know. He would not be, you know. He just tells you that. 
Then he goes back and I—as though he is trying to pick up some- 
thing in the every-day life and—funny about that! Just show me 
something here that I can see. [Spoken over right shoulder.] He 
is right behind me here. [21.] 

[Sitter pushes toward medium a black watch case and a gold 
watch.] Is that his, too? That is his watch case. 

(That is a watch case.) 

But it has got nothing to do with him. 

(It has nothing to do with the party that you speak of; not 
with him.) 

Just let that stay a minute and I will take that later. Isn’t that 
a lady’s influence that comes with the watch case? 

(No. It may have been a lady’s case long ago.) 

It is different, you know. It seems as though it is a different 
spirit altogether, that case. He puts down before me a small key 
and then I see as if he took that and went to a little. .it is not a 
real roll-top desk, but it seems a desk of some sort, but as though it is 


19. The middle name of Mr. A. began with “L”. It was not Leslie. 
The sitter makes no note that would help us to understand how near or how 
remote the name Leslie may be from the correct one. In trying to ascertain 


whether phonetic or visual processes are sateen it would be important to 
know the correct name. 


_20. Again the incident involving the allusion to “his father” and his 
death applies to Mr. B. and not to Mr. A. Of course the messages do not 
indicate who is meant. As remarked, the pictographic process naturally pro- 
duces this sort of confusion. The sitter remarks of the passage: “ Mr. B.’s 
father is dead. He died before the son, and the son often talked to me about 
him during life.” 


21. The sitter remarks of this passage that Mr. B. was utterly indifferent 
to this subject during life. 
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half fitted into some place. This is the man, you know, that does 
this. 

(Yes.) [22.] 

And it seems to be in a room where there are papers and other 
things, but, oh, entirely business, you know. ‘They’re not..more 
like. .oh, it might be an office or a building where there are lots of 
things going on, that it would be different influences about. He 
steps right up to that and this is right in the corner, as though I 
come in a door and go by a place that is..that has, oh, so much 
stuff in it! It seems as though he would go in this place and there 
are so many things about. He is not altogether orderly, you know. 

(Yes.) [23.] 

He is, in a way, and yet he is not, in another way. He has a 
lot of things about, but he knows where they are. Nobody else 
could find them. Do you understand what I mean? 

(I do; Ido.) [24.] 

He steps in all of this stuff that to the ordinary man wouldn’t 
look as though it..you could get at the thing readily, and he opens 
this little place and as I see him open that, he takes out some things, 
but those things. * * * It is very clear and clean inside, you 
know..this sort of a place where he keeps some things. That 


22. This passage begins with an interesting rejection of the article which 
the sitter had put down on the supposition that his own father was communi- 
cating. The identification of the watch case has no value and perhaps the 
statement by the sitter that it was “a watch case” is a hint to indicate that 
it did not belong to the person indicated by the psychic. It is correct that it 
had nothing to do with this person, as stated by the control, Starlight, but the 
statement is liable to suspicion on account of the previous remark made by 
the sitter. The spontaneous allusion to “a lady’s influence” is more interest- 
ing. The sitter remarks of it: “It was given to my father by his mother at 
her death. She wore it for many years.” 

Of the allusion to the key and desk, the sitter remarks, identifying the 
incident as correct :“‘ This is a correct description of Mr. B.’s desk. It was 
half fitted in a part of his office. It was ‘nota real roll-top desk’. I had to 
visit his office in order to find out these facts.” 


23. In regard to this paragraph the sitter writes: “It is all correct about 
Mr. B.’s office. The desk stood in a corner somewhat and fitted in. It wasa 
business office and naturally enough papers of all kinds were there. The 
manner of entering the office is correctly indicated and the ‘ stuff in it’ is cor- 
rectly stated, and that he was not an orderly person. I had to visit the office 
in order to ascertain the facts.” 


24. The sitter remarks that, just as stated in the message, the contents 
of the desk were orderly, tho things outside were not so much so. It was 
left in just that way when ke died. It had not been much used since his 
death. 
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hasn’t got any of this mess or bother around it, but in there are a 
few things. That seems as though it was left just that way when 
he went away; that is belonged to him and he left it sort of cleaned, 
you know cleaned up. It doesn’t seem as though the thing had been 
used much since he went away ; as though it was sort of left without 
much use and he says,— You know, as he sits there at this..He 
could sit down to this, you know— 

( Yes.) 

He looks out of a window there, but there is not much to 
see. You look out. It is a little bit light, but not much to see, and 
all around the place I hear like noises as though it is a busy street 
and a noisy place and he is in there, and he says, “I don’t feel sorry 
that I do not go back to that”. That is only a picture that is left 
to him of something in the past. 

Another thing: It seems as though it is another city than this; 
not New York, but another city, to which he goes. It is a smaller 
city than New York, as though he is more familiar with that. He 
goes up and down the streets there more than New York, you 
understand. 

(Yes, yes.) [25.] 

And it seems that I come out of this building. .this place where 
this is..and go out and go down to these streets. I go down stairs 
to get to it, and go out where these streets are. Then, I see him 
go to another place, as though, you know, he is..He is pretty 
independent ; got pretty independent life; does about as he pleases, 
but he comes out of that place and goes into another place and it is 
up in a room, you know, as though it is a room where he would 
live or sleep or..But in that room I..You know, I don’t feel old 
with him. It’s awfully funny: I feel all the youth and strength 
and vigor, you know. I see him go up into this room and it is like 
a couch; like a long, dark colored thing, more like a couch than it is 
like a bed or anything, and I just see him, as though, when he is 
tired. .just tired to death..he just sits down and throws his head 
back on that and thinks, thinks, thinks; but he has so much to do all 
the time that he can’t seem to stop to think about much of anything. 
You understand? [26.] 


25. The sitter comments as follows on these passages: “ The office was 
a basement office and there was little light from the window, and it was noisy 
because of the passing of street cars. The man lived in a smaller city than 
New York.” 


26. Of this paragraph the sitter writes: “ You do go down stairs to get 
to his office, Mr. B.’s. He was an independent man. He was 56 years of age 
and looked about 40. He was very strong and vigorous. He did have an- 
other place of business as indicated, and when he went to his room he did do 
as stated here. He threw himself on his couch and ‘thought and thought.’ ” 
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He has. . You know. .Did you ever get letters from him? 
(No, not from the person you speak of.) 
Well, do you know anything about his letter-writing, as a rule? 
Wouldn’t they be very brief? He didn’t write many letters, did he? 

(No, I fancy not, but I have never had a letter from him.) 

They just seem like little brief ones, you know, as tho right to 
the point—what he has to say, and he doesn’t go into any poetic 
expression. Whether friendly or business, he writes and disposes 
of it and it is gone. That is what he says. [27.] 

Now, he says * * * You know, there is a little headiness 
before he went to the spirit. As though I feel a little sort of a little 
illness, you know, but not to any extent. He went quickly and it 
seems that this is almost like a giddiness that comes over him and, 
mercy, he is gone! before anybody knows anything about it. He 
says, “I never dreamed of death. It was not a thing I expected 
to come. I expected to stay on. My work was mapped out for 
years and years, as though he had so much to think of ahead. 

I am afraid I am asking you an awful lot of questions, but I 
don’t know how to get at him, you know. 

(That is right. You goon.) [28.] 

There is another thing that I see: He never seems to be fussy 
about his clothes. I think he is in too much of a hurry, you know. 
They have got to be good and right when he first gets them; after 


that, that is all there is to it. He just wears them until he has to 
have more. 


( Yes.) 

And the clothes are incidental; they’re not the specific thing in 
his life and he says, “Anybody to look at me would know that ”. 
Kind of a little laugh about it. [29.] © 

It is all here. .brain, the capacity, these things that tell. “That 
man was always looking for things of big values. I mean eternal 


27. Respecting the letter writing the sitter says: “It was stupid of me 
at the sitting not to recognize the truth of the communicator’s statement. The 
records set me right. His letters were brief.” 


28. It seems to have been true that his death was unexpected by Mr. B. 
Apparently his work was mapped out for years, as stated. The sitter remarks 
regarding the effect and the manner of it: “‘ His death was a great shock to 
me. I had to hurry home and he was dead upon my arrival.” 


29. Of the reference to his dress the sitter says: “‘ Mr. B. was always 
well dressed, but not fussy about his clothes. He had the attitude toward 
dress described. ‘Clothes were incidental.’ The statement is quite like the 
natural way of Mr. B.” 

The reader, however, should remark that it is not natural for a man to 
talk thus about himself in proof of his identity, but then the process is picto- 
graphic and such details can be attributed to the control. 
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values. More than just the little, little things that do not amount to 
much to him. He is nice looking. He has got peculiar eyes. They 
seem to be..as though, when he is talking, he half turns away 
from you, when he is talking, and suddenly turns around again and 
looks you full in the face. It seems to be..not..As though he is 
half thinking the thing out as he turns away from you and then 
. turns back and those eyes; they change. They change as much. .do 
you mind my saying it?..as much as a cat’s eye does, you know. 
A cat’s eye seems to get little and big. His did that. They half 
close when he is talking seriously and then they open suddenly as 
though the spirit back of that man operated right through his eyes. 

(Yes?) 

And he says, “ isn’t that funny ”, when I say that.. 

(Yes.) [30.] 

But I can see it in him. He has got a beautiful forehead. It 
is big and full and shows his development right there. 

(Yes.) 

It is.. Another thing, he is full of fun, you know. He is not 
altogether serious of mind, although he takes these serious themes. 
He does it with lightness. Whatever it was that he undertook, it 
would be the biggest, heaviest influence in the world, he takes that 
with lightness and goes forward with it. He is a philosopher, you 
know. There is a sort of a philosophical air about him. He didn’t 
say, “ Here I'll be a philosopher and philosophize ”, but it was his 
nature to be that way. 


30. The sitter remarks of this paragraph: “ True, Mr. B. was a fine look- 
ing brainy man, intellectual and had a way of acting in conversation. He 
would half turn away when talking and turn back and look you square in the 
face as stated in the record.” 


Again we should note that we can hardly suppose—and the record itself 
does not suppose—that the man would communicate about himself in this 
manner, and but for the pictographic process and the possibility that it is his 
friend that is acting as an intermediary for him, we should have to imagine 
that the actual scenes of his past life were being re-enacted over again. But 
if his friend, Mr. A., is telling his recollections about him, it is much more 
simple and credible. 


The expression “ Isn’t that funny” is quite characteristic of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, but assuming that it represents the thought of the communicator it is 
either an indication of his interest in the fact of communicating or of his 
humor at the idea of proving his own identity by such conceited remarks about 
himself. The only simple conception of the matter, therefore, is that an inter- 


mediary is telling his own memories of him to prove the identity of both of 
them. 
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Now, there isa * * * Qh, do you know if he felt the heat 
a great deal? [31.] 

(Well, if it was the person you are thinking of, he did.) 

Well, he did. It seems as though I just want to..Oh, when it 
_comes hot I have got to strip off and be cool. He is full blooded, 
you know. That is what makes it so “ Let’s go and get cooled off ”, 
you know. I have very seldom seen a man who would use a fan 
but he does, just as though he would take one up, like that, if he 
was where there was one, and fan himself as energetic as can be; 
and always a great stickler for fresh air; got to have it all the time, 
you know, and he says, “I get enough of it now ”. 

(Yes.) [32.] 

As though he has got all the air he wants. You know, he is. .I 
was going to say he was not very fond of jewels. I don’t think he 
is, but I think he notices them instantly on anyone else. If one 
had a diamond. .he likes them, you know; he likes them as a dia- 
mond..not for the value but for the beauty, and he seems to take 
interest, if he saw you..Oh, he takes everybody all in. He is 
like a woman that way, he takes in details so. If he saw you, he 
would take in instantly what you had on, but that is all; I don’t 
think he would remark about it particularly; it doesn’t seem to me 
that way. [33.] 

Now, there is. .I think he is..he is fond of you. There is more 
than a passing interest in you. There is a brain interest as well as 


a heart, you know. I think your thoughts and his are alike. You 
understand ? 


(Yes.) [34.] 

And he..Have you got anything of his? An umbrella. .any- 
thing like— 
(No.) 
Do you know anything like an umbrella of his? 


31. Respecting the statements here the sitter remarks: “ He had just 
such a forehead. He was not wholly a serious minded man; that is Mr. B. 
He did feel the heat and used a fan, tho he liked the summer.” 


32. The whole passage here continues the thought expressed just before 
and of the details the sitter says: “ He was a full-blooded man and I remem- 
ber how he used to use a fan furiously and was a crank on fresh air. I used 
to say to him, ‘ Let’s sit indoors and not go out, tearing out, sit down, sit 
down.’” 


33. The sitter comments on this paragraph: “I have heard Mr. B. so 
express himself about jewels. He was very observant. What is said about 
his ‘taking everybody in’ about ‘taking in details’ and ‘taking in instantly 
what you had on’ is true.” 


34. “Mr. B., says the sitter, “ was devoted to me of all men. We used 
to discuss problems of all kinds.” 
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(No.) 

You don’t know where one would be kept that he had, do you? 

(No, I don’t know.) 

That’s funny. I see an umbrella. It seems just as tho it was 
one..I think he was rather fussy about umbrellas, you know. .but 
it is am | you don’t know anything about it if he were, isn’t it? 

( Yes.) 

But it seems as though there was an umbrella of his. He hasn’t 
been gone so long but that his things would be about and this 
umbrella seems to be, practically, where the man left it..in the 
place. Ain’t it funny that I find that? 

— him a question and I will see if it can’t help him a little 
bit. [35.] 

(Let me see what question I can ask, now.) 

You needn’t make it a question that I would know anything— 

(No,no. Ask him to describe—if he has met over there a friend 
of his and mine who passed over not long since. He will know 
whom I mean. Tell him it is a friend—a warm friend of mine and 
ask him if he has met any of my friends over there who were his 
friends, too.) 

He nods in acquiescence, but I see instantly a very different 
looking man from him. Not a very stout man; as though he is 
earnest, but entirely different from this man in the physical makeup 
and in his expression but a kindliness of spirit and one..He did 
not go out so suddenly as he did; it is as if there is a little sort of 
a preparation for it. The spirit slips out more easily and by degrees 
and he says, “ Oh, yes; we often meet and wonder what we can do 
to bring out these truths as we want to”. Were they interested 
in these things ? 


( Yes.) 
I thought so. I mean spiritual things. 
(Yes.) [36.] 


Because they just seem to have this talk over, you know, as to 
how they can make it a factor in the world, you know. 
(Yes.) 


35. The incident of the umbrella finally makes itself clear after the sitter 
failed or refused to recognize it. “ Mr. B. used to fuss with me about his 
umbrella. Many a laugh I had over it. I used to take it from its place and 
it made B. furious. I laugh now about it.” 

36. The sitter had in mind a friend by the name of John K. when he 
asked his question. The answer says correctly that he was “a very stout 
man” and was differeit iu physical make-up from B. He was kindly, as 
said, and did not pass out so suddenly as did B. There was some preparation 
for it. Of this John the sitter says: ‘“‘ He was greatly interested during his 
life but did not believe that spirits could communicate. Mr. B. was not in- 
terested, but manifests great interest after death.” 
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Now, wasn’t that man that you are referring to in connection 
with him a taller man than he was? 


(1 think not. I think not.) 
Well, he is not a short man. 
(Medium size. ) 

Do you know another man, then: A tall man, slim and rather 
clerical looking, that has got a little beard, comes down a little 
long, P a know, but not very, but slim and clerical looking ? 

( No.) 

Wears a Prince Albert coat. 

(No, I cannot recall one answering that description. ) 

Well, these two men have between them one answering that 
description; this other man is very slender and slim and clerical 
looking. 

(Yes?) [37.] 

I don’t know that he is a minister but, you know, some men— 
some professional men look so ministerial, don’t you know. Well, 
he is like that. Iron gray hair and gray eyes and a very quiet, 
dignified manner and got a “B” a “B” in connection with him. 
Letter “B”. 

(Let me see now. I can’t recall anyone that answers to that 
description. ) 

Perhaps you will think of who it is. 

(Yes, I might, after awhile.) [38.] 

I don’t seem to be getting very much with him, as I would like 
to. In the * * * Wait a moment, now. [Pause.] Do you 
know “Arthur ”? 

(No.) [39.] 
What will I do, Miss Allen? 


37. The John K. that the sitter called for apparently brought a deceased 
brother of the sitter. This brother was taller than the John called for. The 
brother communicates instead of the John. He died in 1894. He was “tall 
and slim, rather clerical looking”, “ with a little beard a little long.” The 
sitter remarks of the description: “ An accurate description of my brother. 
He did wear a Prince Albert coat. The John K. did not.” 


38. The reference to “Iron gray hair and gray eyes”, by context would 
most naturally mean the sitter’s brother, but it does not apply to him. It 
does apply to John K. The letter “ B” the sitter interprets as the first letter 
of the word “brother”. This is not assured, tho it consists with the habits 
of Mrs. Chenoweth’s trances. Of the reference to John K. in the description 
the sitter says: “It is a fine description of him.” 

The sitter did not recognize the pertinence of it until he read the record 
at leisure afterwards. 


39. The name “Arthur” is not intelligible to the sitter. But the first 
two letters are the first two letters in his surname. 
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(Stenographer: Just try hard to see what there is there, Sun- 
beam, and tell us exactly as it looks to you.) 

All right. [To sitter:] You wanted me to take that other now, 
didn’t you? Did you take it away? 

(Yes, here it is.) [Hands along the watch case.] 

But that doesn’t belong to him! 

(No.) [40.] 

You know, they * * * Qh, it is such a different spirit that 
I..1 feel. .I feel so sick, you know; so tired when I take this. Do 
you know if the person who had this went to the spirit awfully 
sick and tired, just weary with the struggle? 

(Yes, it would seem so. It might be.) [41.] 

I just feel as though I—It is such a relief to be in the spirit, 
you know. [Puts watch into case.] Oh, thatis what * * * It 
really is * * * It has been such a fight, you know; almost 
like it is an illness of long standing, as though it came along little 
by little, you know, and then, when it finally came time to go, there 
was just a used-up condition, as though “I am all worn out and 
I go out to the spirit while I..Oh, so many influences back that I 
love, you know. It is a very tender, strong spirit, but so—so glad 
to be free, you know; and, someway, I feel awfully weak with this; 
as though I can hardly speak; the voice is low and quiet, but it is 
a man’s influence, you know, that I find, because the..the eyes 
open and close and just seem to be consciousness up to the last mo- 
ment, you know, when they went; and then, as though everybody 
about would feel a relief, just.. they would have to, just as much 
as the spirit did; glad it was over, because it was so long getting 
away. You understand what I mean? [42.] 

It seems that this man looks at this curiously, as if he were 
trying to recall something definite, you know, with his past life 
and he says, “ Let me see what I can think of that would be a 
bit of evidence. It is so hard to recall specific things that mean 
something to both parties, you know. 

(Yes, yes.) [43.] 


40. The watch case belonged to the sitter’s brother, not to the John K. 
mentioned. It is therefore interesting to note the rejection of its relevance 
spontaneously by Mrs. Chenoweth or the control. 

41. Of this paragraph the sitter says: “ My brother was an invalid for 
three years and finally died worn out.” 

42. Many of the incidents in this long paragraph are true, as the pre- 
vious note makes probable. He left a wife and children. “ All of his organs 
were worn out. He was weary unto death. The passage is true in every 
particular.” 

43. The sitter recognizes a change of communicator here, Mr. B. again. 
This is not determined by specific incidents at this point, but by what comes 
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But he says, “I did get everything settled up at last”. That is 
the first thing he says, as though things bothered him while he 
was ill and that, at least they were all settled up so that he went 
easy, you understand. [44.] 

“T thought I kept wishing for this to be done and for that to 
be done and kept thinking of how I would do this and how I would 
do that”, as though he carried along the life and then, as it was. .as 
one thing was fixed, he would think of another. That was his 
make-up, you know, to always be jumping ahead to something, and 
he says, “ But, at last, I thought everything was done, and I just 
said ‘ Well, that is the last’. It was all done, and I wish I had 
seen as plainly then as I do now just what would be done; I might 
have changed some things a little”. [45.] 

“ But it is useless to try to talk about it; it is only to show you 
that I did not look ahead to see just what the thing would be”. This 
man was rather inclined to do the thing he wanted, you know, as 
though. .that is, if he had got his heart set on a thing he wanted, 
you know, it was hard to change him—and nobody ever tried very 
much. He seemed to be the sort of a person that everybody let 
him have his way, you know, without any ugliness about it; it 
was just deferring to his wishes; and this. .you know, he is— [46.] 

There is another..Oh, he is so.. [Pause.] “I didn’t give 
up soon enough”. That is another thing he says: “If I had, I 
could have stayed along, I suppose, but one has to go sometime and 
perhaps it was just as well then as any time. I am often with you. 
I look as much to the future as to the past and am as interested in 
what you are doing today as I would have been if I had stayed 
in the body, you know.” I see this man when he passed away. 
There is a woman and a man near him; you know, near the body. 

And the woman is. .seems just like one of those women that is. . 
There is two women. Do you know if there were two women near 
him when he went away to the spirit ? 


later and the cessation of incidents about his brother. It is most important to 
note how this pictographic method leaves us at the mercy of our own wits to 
find out to whom incidents refer. 

44. It was true that the affairs of Mr. B. were at last settled up and he 
passed away easily. 

45. Mr. B. left a legacy to which reference here is possibly made. The 
sitter says of it: “ There was a certain thing left undone by him in regard to 
a legacy and the reference may mean this.” 

46. Mr. B. is accurately described here in speaking of his disposition to 
do what he wanted to do. He was hard to change and no one ever tried very 


much to make him change his mind when it was decided. They had to let 
him have his way. 
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(I think there may have been.) [47.] 

You don’t know that he.... 

(1 think there may have been; yes.) 

Wasn’t one of them a very self-sufficient, strong, almost, who 
just kind of took hold of things in a very beautiful way? 

(No, I cannot say that I think that.) 

One of them, I mean. 

(One of them?) 

Wasn’t one of them like that? 

(No, I think not.) 

Do you know anything about this? 

( Yes.) 

Sure? 

(Yes.) [48.] 

Well, I see two women. One is one that just goes. .she is. .just 
goes all to pieces, you know, as if she is no good. One is strong, 
as though she is sort of..takes charge, you know; is more self- 


sufficient and sort of looks after that other. That is the way I feel. 
You know what I mean? 


(Yes.) [49.] 
Do you know if that is true? 
(No, I cannot say that I think that is the case.) [50.] 


47. Apparently the communication about Mr. B. is interrupted at this 
point by references to the sitter’s friend John K. This is inferred by the sit- 
ter from the pertinence of a part of the message to this John. Mr. B.’s death 
was inevitable and he could not have stayed longer by giving up. It is true 
that John K. could have lived longer if he had given up business sooner. 
John K., during life, was greatly interested in the beyond, but Mr. B. was not. 
Mr. B.’s daughter and a trained nurse was at his bedside when he died. 

Again the reader’s attention should be called to the interfusion of mes- 
sages and messengers in this paragraph. ‘The only way to give the facts any 
relevance or to determine who is concerned is to compare them with the known 
facts of the living. The change of personality is not indicated by the control 
and the fact gives the critic his opportunity to question the right to interpret 
them as is done. But experience shows that we are easily and usually cor- 
rect in interpreting the relevance of incidents when imitative experiments are 
carried out between the living. Cf. Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 537-623. 

48. Of the statements by the control here the sitter says: “ At the sit- 
ting I had not time to observe the interfusion. The record set me straight.” 

49. Of the allusion to the two women the sitter says: “ The trained. 
nurse was strong and self-sufficient. The daughter broke down completely 
for a time.” 

50. The sitter explains that he did not notice the confusion at the time 


of the experiment, but found the meaning of the passage when he read the 
record. 
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‘Oh! That is the way it seemed to me. It seemed as tho those 
two. .Then, there was a man there, and the man. .It seems that he.. 
he doesn’t say anything; he just stands there and doesn’t do much 
talking, but sort of looks after things. Now, those three people 
are most interested, you know. This one [Putting hand on watch. ] 
when he went away..It seemed to me that. one was much stronger 
than the other. 

(Yes, I see what you mean.) [51.] 

He is not old, either, you know. There is..Not old enough 
to die, you know; seems as though, with anything like decent kind 
of looking out for himself, he could have stayed here and, you 
know, I think he was a very busy man before he went away; before 
he went to his last sickness; that he carried everything, you know. 
I can see him a long time, as though he worked by himself and 


worked hard, like nights you know, and that is one thing that ailed 
him. Do you know if that is true? 


(I think the influences are mixed.) 

Do you think I have got this one? [Indicating hat band.] 

(No. I think there is another still that it is mixed up with.) 

Perhaps so. 

Have you got three men over there in the spirit that you are 
anxious to hear from? 

(Yes.) [52.] 

Well, is one a boyish sort of a man—young ? 

(What is—what sort of a man is he? His description?) 

Light, fair, brown hair, blue eyes and very fair skin. 

(What is he—a stout man?) 

Fat, you know. Kind of plump. Not awful fat, but a plump, 
bright boyish-looking face, full of life and joy; that sort of a 
man: Have you got one like that? 

(No, I can’t say that Ihave.) [53.] 


51. Respecting the statements here the sitter writes: ‘‘ The man referred 
to was an intimate friend of the dying person and he did stand by Mr. B. at 
the time. The description of the scene is accurate enough. He did look 
after things. I handed the watch to the medium thinking my brother was 
present. (Cf. p. 382). The watch case was rejected by the medium as not 
being the property of the communicator at the time, and this was correct. 
My brother was stronger than Mr. B.” 


- 52. Of this passage the sitter remarks: “ Mr. B. was 56 years old. He 
was a very busy man. He used to sit up almost all night, tho not working, 
but may have been thinking over things.” 

52. At the sitting the interfusion of messages and communicators was 
not remarked. Of the allusion to “three men” the sitter says: “ Four had 
communicated during the sitting, but only three for somé time.” 


53. In regard to this passage the sitter writes: “ It is an exact, an abso- 
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Well, I don’t know. I see this..I guess Iam mixed. Perhaps.. 
It is funny, so many things. .But I don’t know.. You say this man 
[Hand on watch.] didn’t burn the candle at both ends? 

(Not that one.) [54.] 

Let me take your hand. [Pause. Sitter does so.] 

Do you know “Joe”? 

(Joe?) 

Yes. 

(No.) 

There would be no “Joe” connected with this? 

(No.) 

It sounds like “Joe”. “Joe”, you know, as though he is. .It 
seems as if he is calling “Joe!” [Pause.] Sarcou. I don’t get 
anything more. [55.] 

[Pause.] I see now, just laid right out before me, a spectacle 
case with a pair of spectacles in it. Seem to be laid right on top 
of this watch. Do you know anything about those? 

(No.) [56.] 

I don’t believe it’s any use to try. Some way, I have got mixed 
up here and in that..I don’t know whether I could strain it out, 
or not, and everything, I see now is only making it worse. 

Are you coming again to-morrow? Is he, do you know, Miss 
Allen? 

(Stenographer: I think he will if you want, yes.) 

I think you better and I will see then if I can get hold. Perhaps 
they will be a little clearer. I am sorry, but I am afraid I will only 


lutely exact description of Mr. B.’s son-in-law, the husband of his only 
daughter. He is still living, however.” 

Apparently, tho this is not clearly indicated in the passage, the psychic 
confused the living and the dead. Mrs. Chenoweth very rarely does this and 
in my experience usually corrects the error spontaneously. 
fusion, however, in the next paragraph. 


54. The sitter writes that his brother did just that thing, “burned the 
candle at both ends.” 


She admits con- 


55. Of this name, tho he had some confusion about it at the sitting, the 
sitter says: ‘I have a deceased friend named Joe who was a great friend of 
Mr. B. We grew up together.” Readers will note that the sitter’s answer 
denying the psychic’s question confused her. But she stands by it and later 
reading of the record showed her to be correct. : 


56. Sitter’s comments on this paragraph are: “ The watch that I had 
handed to the psychic (Cf. p. 382) belonged to my old grandmother who 
wore spectacles. She gave it at her death to my father who died 36 years 
ago. I had given it when another communicator was communicating and 
was corrected by the medium. It looks as if they were setting me straight 
as to the owner.” Compare reference to lady above (p. 383). 
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get more bothered. .it will bother them more to have things come 
wrong than if I only let it alone and come later. 

(Well, yes ; that is right.) 

Don’t hurry and maybe it will kind of..you just kind of move 
along a little bit. Perhaps releasing the tension will make them 
able to say something else. Would that “B” be for a brother? 
Have you got a brother in the spirit? 

( Yes.) 

And was one of these your brother? 

(No.) 

Well, I see B-r-o-t-h-e-r, but I should think that he was that: 
he had been gone quite a little while, you know, to the spirit, as 
though it was a spirit that had gotten adjusted over there, you know, 
and was practically a young man, you know, went out when young, 
you understand; and it seems that he says, “I will try and help 
these ”, you know, as though he will try to help these three to come, 
and right after he wrote that I saw “ Frank” written, you know, 
as though that had some connection with him, and he says, “I will 
try and help these to come; straighten out a little bit and come to- 


morrow; they have got to get a little bit acquainted and adjusted. 
Do you know the “ Frank”? 


( What ?) 

[Question repeated. | 

(No.) [57.] 

[Pause.] All right, Miss Allen. 

[Sitter leaves room here and stenographer has the following 
talk with Starlight. | 

(Now, Starlight, what was it that troubled you?) 

I don’t make so many blunders at home! 

(Was it that things were put on the table belonging to different 
people ?) 

I don’t think that’s a good idea. I don’t know, but it brings 
mixed influences, you know, and, sometimes, you know, I think it is 
almost better not to bring anything. You pull the spirit by bringing 
the influence, you know; you sort of force an influence. There is 
certain people that are about, anyway, and they are there whether 
there is any article, or not you know, but I like to do it because 


57. The letter “B” here is evidently for “brother,” which comes cor- 
rectly in a few moments, and it confirms the conjecture about the meaning of 
it earlier in the sitting. (Cf. p. 381.) The sitter should have said, in re- 
sponse to the psychic, that one of the communicator’s was his brother. But 
in his confusion he denied it, and the medium went on telling details to prove 
her belief. He had died 13 years before and was practically a young man. 
The “ Frank,” the sitter says, he cannot place, but he thinks he knows to 
whom it refers, but does not wish to venture the guess. 
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Dr. Hyslop likes that sort of work, you know; he thinks it aids the 
spirit, but it does not, always. It is not always that the spirit is 
equal to it. You can get some influences that are left on the article 
that were left there by the spirit in life. They might be a thousand 
miles away and you could still get things about them, you know. 
I. don’t know. .I just..I wish almost that my medy would go home 
and not come any more. 

(Oh, we should feel very badly about that, dear.) 

No, but I never do such blundering things at home and I don’t 
know why it is. .whether it is because people come with certain ideas 
or what it is, but, anyway, I just know it happens so and it bothers 
me awfully, but perhaps it will be better to-morrow. He was all 
right. His spirit was beautiful. It was no fault about him. It 
seemed to be..I just happened to think that perhaps I had better 
say that to you. He was splendid and the spirit was beautiful and 
responsive, but his friends in the spirit were not good communica- 
tors. They didn’t seem to know where to take hold or what to 
do, you know. You know, there are lots of people who are awfully 
good and can tell a straight story until they get into the witness box 
and when they are there they will swear their own children right 
into the things without meaning to; not know what they are going 
to do, they get so confused, and that is awfully like spirits. They 
get so confused, especially knowing that every word they say is going 
to be taken down. You would feel sort of confused if you knew 
that everything you say was being taken down by a stenographer at 
your elbow. I think you would get used to it, but it is the getting 
used to it. 

That is why they have to try again so many times. I scold 
myself. [58.] 

(Yes, you do quite enough of that.) 

Well, you tell them I will try harder to-morrow. 

(All right, dear.) 

Good bye. 

(Good bye, Starlight.) 


The following colloquy occurred between Starlight and 
myself, as the contemporary note explains, after the sitter 
had left the room. He was a cautious sitter and had recog- 
nized little in the sitting at the time, partly because he did 
not wish to encourage the control or give himself away and 


58. Starlight’s self-reproach is interesting. The sittings were held in 
New York, but whether she did better at home or not cannot be decided, as 
there are no records of the home sittings to compare with these. It is prob- 
able, however, that she would generally do better at home. 
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partly owing to ignorance of the facts until studied. The 
reader will notice that Starlight, no doubt affected by the sub- 
conscious of Mrs. Chenoweth or representing that alone, feels 
discouraged. She had found the sitter a hard one and she 
was exceedingly desirous of doing good work. It was early 
in the work for the season, and Mrs. Chenoweth did not yet 
know how I was going to treat her work. She undertook 
scientific experiments with some trepidation, and only grad- 
ually learned that I and sitters introduced by myself would 
treat her fairly. This no doubt affected the subconscious. 
Besides this, she was away from home with all the embarrass- 
ments of staying in a hotel and in a strange place. The ma- 
terial is interesting as reflecting the influence of her normal 
states on what is said here. No doubt the sitter, had he 
recognized the incidents in the work at the time, would have 
thawed out and it would have helped Starlight to do better 
work. But the interests of science required caution.—Editor. 


[At the conclusion of the oral sitting of Tuesday morning, 
December 31, the sitter had left the room and the stenographer was 
putting on her wraps and about to go, when Dr. Hyslop entered 
the room. Mrs. Chenoweth immediately went into a trance and 
Starlight addressed Dr. Hyslop as follows :] 

It wasn’t any good. 

(Dr. Hyslop: Wasn’t it? How do you know?) 

Because I know. The man said so. I think..You going to 
scold me? 

(Not a bit of it.) 

I don’t know what to do. 

(Don’t worry about it. Is this Starlight?) 

Yes. Who do you think? 

(1 don’t know if Starlight had got back or not. Don’t you 


worry, Starlight; that is often the case, especially with that type 
of person.) 


Oh, I don’t like it to be the case! 
(But don’t you worry. It always comes out in the end all right.) 
I told Miss Allen I thought I better go home and stay there, 
because I don’t make so many blunders over there, you know. I 
don’t know what it is. What do you suppose? 
(It is a state of mind of that person here.) 
Oh, was it? 
(That is what did it.) 
Miss Allen asked me what the matter was after it was over and 
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I told her I did not know. I got the people; I found them, you 
know, with the things, but I don’t—I don’t know. .somehow they 
did not seem very clear. They seemed to be confused, themselves. 
Do you mind talking with me a minute? 

(That is all right.) 


Sometimes a spirit is confused over the very fact that it is 
being taken down, you know; they have to grow a little used to 
that. .another personality when they try to say things; They are 
practically on the witness stand when they are here, you know. 

(Yes, I know that.) 

And it is upsetting to them in a way. Even though they might 
come with a perfect desire to tell exactly what..and sometimes you 
can’t get one single thing for leverage. I am not trying to say 
this in any way, but to try and get at what is the matter. 

(I am not surprised at all, Starlight.) 

You’re not? 

(Not a particle. Because I know not only his state of mind 
but also it is very probable that their state of mind is just as you 
have described it and they have got to be got used to this. That 
is the reason why I wanted him to have several.) 

He is coming again? Iasked him to. I told him I would try to- 
morrow again. I will keep trying, you know. 

(That is right.) 

When you say half a dozen things and they are all wrong you 
just wonder if you hadn’t better stop paddling and let the water 
get clear. 

(I think he may be able to find out some things that are true 
in spite of his denial.) 

There was a watch case and a hat band and a watch. They 
all brought different influences, you know. I don’t know if you 
know this, Dr. Hyslop, but sometimes an article would carry the 
influence of the person and they may be miles and miles away ; no- 
where near it. Now you get..like the. .the watch, we will say..I 
might get the characteristics and practically a description of the 
person and yet, when I go to get a definite talk with them, they 
are not here. They might be somewhere else, you know. 

( Yes.) 

All that has to be understood, you know. I can pick up their 
article and tell them..It is left in it, you know..the influences 
there and I get it, but, really, when you see a spirit standing right 
here, regardless of any article, that, you know, is a spirit. 

(I understand. ) 

I hope you won’t be ashamed of me. I am ashamed of myself. 

(No, don’t you worry, Starlight, at all; not a particle. This 
sort of thing often occurs and then it comes out, right in the end 
when you get a chance, so don’t you be worried a bit. I am not.) 
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I didn’t know but what you would be glad to send me back. 

(Don’t get discouraged. I am going to stand by you.) 

You’re awfully good but I don’t want to get you into any 
trouble. 

(Oh, no. You know, I am a fighting man.) 

Yes, but I want to do it right. That is what— 

(I know, and it will come out all right.) 


All right.. You are awfully good. Then you think I would better 
go now? 

( Yes.) 

Is there anything that I can have to work on to help it along 
or do to make it better? I’ll tell you what I will do: I will follow 
him and I will go find those people and I will give them a tuning 
so that they will come better to-morrow; just tell them to get 
acquainted with me. Well, I feel better now because I have got 
something to do. Good bye. 

(Good bye.) [Shakes hands. ] 

Good bye, Miss Allen. Can’t shake hands with you because 
you’ve got your pen. . 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 


nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


The following incident was sent to Everybody's Magazine 
in the competition for the prize offered by that periodical for 
the best psychic experience, and then turned over to me. It 
must tell its own story. Its chief interest lies in the fact that 
each person had different experiences, one a visual and the 
other tactual. The lady saw an apparition and the physician 
felt a touch. The apparition was not distinctly recognized 
and hence the inference which the lady drew as to the identity 
of the person apparently seen will not hold as clearly estab- 
lished. The incident is one of many which we should like to 
see recorded. 

The narrative was not dated, but the postmark indicates 
our own receipt of the account and that being not long after 
it had been offered to the magazine fixes approximately the 
time of the occurrence.—Editor. 


Postmark “Augusta, Ga., Sept. 16, 8 P. M., ’08.” 
It was some ten or twelve years ago here in Augusta, Georgia, 
that I was nursing a young woman who had a long spell of fever 
that had exhausted her devoted mother and other members of the 
family. The mother was lying down trying to get a little needed 
rest, and the physician in attendance and I were watching the patient 
closely about 11 o’clock one night when we noted a number of 
adverse symptoms. We hesitated to call the mother, for whom the 
doctor feared illness unless she had some rest, and yet we knew 
that the young woman wanted her, although she gave very few 
signs of being conscious of knowing anything. Then what we 
supposed was the end came suddenly and peacefully. 

A hush more pronounced than that usually attendant upon a 
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death bed scene held us spellbound, and for some minutes the 
doctor and I simply sat there at the foot of the bed looking silently 
at the girl whose breath had just ceased to stir her breast. As I 
looked there passed around from the head of the bed the figure of a 
woman in white whose face was turned away from me, and who 
paused for a moment by the girl’s side before passing by the doctor 
and myself, still with averted face, and going out of the door back 
of me which led into the. room in which the mother was sleeping. I 
was too amazed to move or speak, for I had thought the doctor and 
myself alone in the room, and there was no door on that side from 
which the woman had come, nor was there any place of concealment 
in the room. 

Immediately after the figure passed the doctor, he started and 
said sharply: 

“Who hit me on the shoulder just then?” 

As he was beyond the reach of my arm it was impossible for 
me to have touched him, but I was surprised that he had not seen 
the woman who unquestionably had brushed his shoulder in passing. 

“It was probably that lady who just passed you ”, I answered. 

“What lady? I saw no one, and yet I distinctly felt a blow on 
the shoulder. What does it mean?” 

We gazed at each other in stupefaction, and then were recalled 
to ourselves by the low voice of the patient, who, to our still further 
bewilderment, was alive and conscious. She lived twenty-four hours 
after that and died while fully conscious and with her mother’s arms 
about her and with her mother’s ear ready to catch her murmured 
assurance of peace and happiness. 

It has always been my belief that the young woman’s spirit left 
her body to go in search of her idolized mother and then returned. 
But whoever or whatever it was, there was positively present in that 
room that night a spirit that made itself seen by me and felt by the 
doctor who is one of the most reliable and esteemed members of 
the medical profession in Augusta, and who will testify to his own 
part in the strange scene and to my reputation for unswerving 
truthfulness. 


MARGARET SARGENT. 


I can unhesitatingly indorse the above facts, as I was the physi- 
cian mentioned. 


E. Goopricu, M. D. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


La Mort. By Maurice MAgTERLINCK. A criticism by Dr. Giulio 
Servadio. 1915. 


This criticism of Maeterlinck’s “ La Mort” gives the author, 
Dr. Servadio, an opportunity of presenting his own very inter- 
esting conception of the greatest and last drama of human 
existence. Although he greatly admires Mr. Maeterlinck, he is 
disappointed at his treatment of the subject, specially in its lack 
of conclusions and the fact that he did not rise to heights worthy 
of such a great poet. Dr. Servadio’s own conception of death and 


the possibilities of survival of personality is more definite and 
encouraging, and back of the man of science one finds in him 
the man of trust and faith. God, love, progress, perfection and 
ultimate happiness are the guides that light his steps toward 
what we call the end, but which may be only the beginning of 
another more advanced period of our existence. 


Louise L. DE MEONTALVO. 


